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Children’s Serbices. 


By ekny, Colj--Strercr, M.A. 


[2 most congregations there isa fair proportion of children present; 

and when the length (and shall I say, heaviness) of some services 
is considered, my heart goes out in compassion to the poor little ones 
who have to endure such a trial of patience. The reason of the 
avoidance of public worship by many grown-up people to-day is not 
far to seek. When they were children they learnt by experience to 
dread long prayers and prosy sermons, and made an inward vow that 
when they grew old enough to assert their own will, they would never 
enter a church door again. They have practically kept their vow, 
and we are left to mourn an indifference which might well have been 
avoided if only the children had been remembered. 

Our services to-day often leave much to be desired in the way of 
attractiveness. More music, and of a brighter sort, shorter prayers 
and simpler sermons, would do much to draw back to us, and hold 
fast, many who are really religiously minded, though they cannot stand 
monotony. The children, too, would not fidget so much, and heed 
the worship so little, if the change to suit the modern spirit were 
made; and the next generation might be spared the pain of seeing 
young men and women disavowing religious fellowship because the 
bonds were galling in childhood. 

But there is an encouraging and growing tendency to meet the 
wants here expressed; and all who desire to cherish the religious 
spirit in old and young must be pleased with the signs of awakening 
in the various denominations, and the evident intention to train up 
the young in the practice and the love of worship. Simplicity and 
variety are meeting with deserved attention in many quarters. Variety 
is not so difficult to arrange; but to be simple is often the severest 
task imaginable, though it brings its certain reward. 
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Perhaps the most encouraging sign of this tendency is the general 
call for children’s services. ‘lhe cry of the little children is at last 
being heard, and the problem is now how best to satisfy their spiritual 
needs. Few will be found to dispute the real desirability of holding 
periodical services specially for children; but opinions differ very 
widely as to the kind of services to be provided, the frequency of 
their occurrence, and the portion of the Sunday which should be 
given up to them. I have had experience of weekly morning services 
for children in the school-room after the Sunday school is over ; 
weekly afternoon services after school; weekly children’s services in 
the church on Sunday afternoons; monthly afternoon special 
services; and monthly children’s services on Sunday morning, 
in place of the ordinary congregational worship. Unhesitatingly, 
I give my voice in favour of the last—a monthly children’s 
service on Sunday morning, tnstead of the ordinary service. Such 
an arrangement effects two most desirable purposes: it reminds the 
congregation of their duties to the children, and it awakens and 
‘fosters in the children an interest in the religious worship to which 
Sunday is dedicated. Asa matter of fact it will generally be found 
that, so far from these children’s services damaging the attendance at 
regular worship, that service will prove the most attractive of the 
month, and draw the largest congregation of adults as well as young 
people ; and no church can thus supply a felt want without receiving 
as much spiritual benefit as it gives. 

But how can we make these special services really attractive to 
the children? I answer, by simplicity, brightness, and naturalness. 
First of all, put aside the congregational hymn-book, which, in all 
cases that I have known, is incomprehensible for children, and substi- 
tute a collection of hymns suitable for tender years, and breathing 
childlike hopes and aspirations, Let there be plenty of music, and 
select tunes that are both cheerful and easy. Let the prayers be few 
and short, touching in a few sentences on the temptations, blessings, 
and needs of childhood. ‘Let the readings be short too, and of such 
a character that they convey indirectly some useful lesson. If the 
words are too hard, or the thought rather involved, explain what is 
meant. Personally, 1 like to find one of my lessons apart from the 
Bible, in some parable or story, ancient or modern; but that is a 
matter of individual taste. Let the address be brief, full of life and 
interest, couched in the easiest words, and dealing with illustrative 
facts and experiences which are most likely to make their impression 
on the child’s mind. Never mind the grown-up people who are 
present. Speak as if all present were children, and, believe me, your 
warmest thanks will often come from those whose child-days are long 
past, During the service plenty of opportunities should be given for 
the children to join in,—hymns, responses, chants,—so that they may 
feel that it is really ¢hecr service, ‘hecr worship of God, and not a 
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mere performance and lecture, at which they are spectators and 
listeners. » 

My own preference is for a simple liturgical form of service for 
children’s worship,—provided that one can be found free from theo- 
logical errors ana doctrinal limitations. Perhaps the pleasant recol- 
lection of my own early days, in regard to children’s services may 
have something to do with this preference—but, if so, it is at least 
one child’s testimony to the value of such forms. I remember well 
with what pleasure I followed the little service, book in hand, and 
joined in the responses and alternate sentences, feeling that this was 
indeed my worship. I know there are strong prejudices against 
liturgical forms amongst us, and when I regard some liturgies, or 
when liturgies are made into a hard, fast bond in any service, 1 can 
fully understand the force of the objection. But there are liturgies 
which in my view have avoided the special danger; and, given variety 
in the forms, and freedom in the use of them, the counter argument 
seems to be destroyed. A liturgy at one diet of worship, and a free 
service at the other is to me the ideal for our churches, going far to 
meet the wants of all our people. Be that as it may, I believe a 
simple form of service adds interest for the children, and fastens 
much in their memory which otherwise would be lost. Find one 
which dispenses with the purely theological element, and deals only 
with fundamental moral and religious questions: use it freely, and 
without rigid adherance to the letter; when possible, substitute extem- 
pore for printed prayer; make the readings and remarks attractive ; 
and I believe much will be done to stem the tide of indifference, and 
hold our young people firmly to the faith of their fathers. 


THE PRAISE OF NATURE AND THE PRAISE OF 
CHILDREN. 
A SERMON FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


By Rey. StoprorpD WeENTWorRTH Brooke, B.A. 


WANT to ask you if you have thought of what it is you have been 
doing to-day, and what is the influence it should have on your lives. 
Some of you may have scarcely considered this at all, and the minds of 
others it will have crossed only once or twice, or fora few moments. But let 
me at any rate take up now and weave together what may have been the 
floating thoughts of some, and kindle those of others in the same direction. 
One thing we shall all have noticed in the services of to-day is that 
there was not much prayer in them. We sang—and it was a pleasure, 
let us hope, to all of us—the hymns and the chant you have been practising 
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for some time among yourselves. The psalm (cxlviii.) also we read for 
this evening’s lesson bade all men and women, young and old, as well as 
children, all beasts and birds, and sea, and land, and all natural things 
—praise God. ‘' Let them praise the name of the Lord: for his name 
alone is excellent ; his glory is above the earth and heaven, Praise ye 
the Lord.’”? That was what we heard and have been doing. And since 
the service we offer to Ged to-day is a service of praise, we must all like 
to think that it is at this season of the year we are singing it, when all 
nature is beginning to break forth more than at other times in fresh life, 
fresh love, fresh beauty. 

We all know that she is doing this, else we should not be so glad to 
escape—when we have the chance—into green spots or open spaces 
among the streets where, after clear rain, the air is cooler, and things 
more agreeable; or to get, if we are more enterprising, and they are 
close at hand, into the open fields where the scents of the earth are richer, 
where the sunshine calls a fresher colour out of the grass, and leaves, and 
flowers, where the winds blow the clouds above over the sky, and their 
shadows as fast over the meadows below, and where you can pluck as many 
flowers as you like, and have plenty of grass to lie or roll upon. 

That we like to do this shows there is something in the world about us 
to make us more glad now than in the past winter months. Nature has 
risen again out of lifelessness, and bareness, and death, into a large and 
bountiful life. It is, girls and boys, to the Creator of this life and our 
life—to the Giver of this beauty and freshness, of open streets and spaces, 
and limitless grass—that we have been lifting up our hearts in praise. 
Long ago, men and women—now dead—looked up to the bright blue 
heavens, and felt God there, and thanked the All-Father for their happi- 
ness ; and to-day we have been doing the same. 

But, children, we must not think that this happiness of ours for which 
we have been praising God is meant only to increase our own pleasure 
and enjoyment of life. That is not the case. It is also meant to increase 
the happiness of others. You remember—do you not ?—what Christ used 
to say:—‘‘ Suffer the little children to come unto me, and forbid them 
not ; for theirs is the kingdom of heaven.’’ Hedid not want us to under- 
stand by this that children were better or wiser than. grown-up people; 
but that they had, more than their elders, this peculiar charm of freshness 
and light-heartedness. This pleasure, and happiness, and content with 
life as it is, and the mere living of it, is God's precious gift to you—the 
treasure you have to guard and keep as bright as you can, so that others 
may be helped by it against the sorrow and trouble which comes upon us 
all as we grow older. 

And as some of you, who are glad to think that you can bring happi- 
ness to others and not only to yourselves, may like to know how you may 
keep this treasure useful and bright, I will tell you now what people have 
thought God himself says about that. You all have—have you not ?—your 
troubles, and difficulties, and temptations. And since you know no worse 
than these, they are just as tiresome and real to you as theirs are to 
grown-up people, though grown-up people sometimes talk as if that were 
not the case. They vex and worry you—do they not ?—they tempt you 
this way and that ; they get in your way just as you are most anxious to 
be off and doing something else. Well! children, you can either take 
these troubles of yours peevishly, and sulkily, and bad-temperedly—or 
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you can suddenly check the cross, bad thought, or word, or deed, and just 
begin to think or do something you know to be better. 

That last course is what God has told great men he wants you to 
do. They have found out that the same All-Father (who is looking on at 
your play and happiness in open spaces or the green fields) is looking at 
you still out of the same sky—bright and blue, or dark and cloudy—loving 
you, and hoping you will keep the treasure He has given you bright, anda 
source of pleasure to others. He knows you often find it hard, and He 
means you to find it hard; but He means this that He may try you whether 
you will do your best to be brave girls and boys. And you know, children, 
that He cares for you, and hopes this of you; for have you not often heard 
Him saying to you as plain as plain could be, ‘‘ Don’t do that—don’t hurt 
that girl or boy—don’t ill-treat that animal—don’t take that away when 
nobody is looking—don't say that untrue thing.’’ And many more things 
than these does our Father say to you, and me, and all of us, making us 
feel that He is always close to us, and caring for our bravery and purity— 
even though we cannot see Him. 

And now I dare say you would like to have all this brought more 
home to you by a story. Listen to me then, while I tell you the story of a 
boy who heard God speaking to him all his life through. He was 
a boy who lived in Holland. And Holland is—as many of you per- 
haps know—a stretch of flat land which used to be once largely covered 
with water. The water has now, however, been drained off it into a kind 
of canal with big banks called dykes, rising high upon either side 
like railway embankments. Now all the little girls and boys in 
Holland are taught, I am told, from their earliest years, that the 
worst trouble which can happen to their land is that the water should 
escape out of these dykes. For then the land would be flooded, the crops 
ruined, houses swept away, and many people drowned. And this par- 
ticular child was of course told this among the others. He was a thought- 
ful boy, a pure boy, a brave boy, who did his lessons or other work on the 
whole well, though he often disliked them as we all do, and who made 
the most he could also of the sunshiny days when they came, and of rainy, 
windy days as well. Well, one day he was strolling along by one of 
these big dykes—thinking of nothing in particular, when he saw and 
heard the tiniest thread of water running out of the side of one of them. 
In a moment all that he had heard about the escape of water from these 
dykes flashed through his mind. He remembered how the old people 
used to say that the breaking of them, and the terrible floods which 
followed their breaking, often occurred through little holes being’ made in 
them, which (because nobody was near to stop them) soon grew bigger 
and bigger, It struck him he ought to run and tell somebody about it, 
but he could not see a house in sight, and he was a long way from home; 
besides, while he was away the hole might have become too big. What 
should he do? He tried to put mud and bits of stone into it, but the 
water, though it was stopped for a moment, came through that and every- 
thing else. Then he fancied the hole was getting a little bigger, and felt 
there was nota moment to lose. What should he do? There seemed to 
be only one thing which could stay in the hole and keep the water from 
wearing away the dyke any more—and that was his finger. He put that 
in, and the water stopped running—yes, stopped running altogether. 
Now all he had to do was to wait there till somebody came by. At first 
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he did not mind staying there, for he was excited. But, as hour after 
hour passed by, and still nobody came, he grew more and more dull and 
tired. He called out, and shouted, and sang; not an answer did he hear. 
Then the twilight came with its chill mists, and he began to feel cold ; 
and at last the dark night covered up him and the dyke, and Holland 
with its cities and people. Meanwhile in the town in which he lived the 
lights began to come out in the streets and houses ; his mother set out the 
evening meal, and wondered where the child was, but his father came back 
from his work and said he had no doubt the boy was safe enough. But after 
a time they began to be anxious ; the mother said she could not rest in 
the house any longer, and both went out to find if anybody had seen him 
during the day. One said he had been playing with their children, and 
others had seen him go out of that gate of the town, and somebody had 
met him out there and thought he must have gone along that dyke. But 
they were not quite certain, though they would be glad enough to help to 
find him. It was late in the night when they set out with torches in this 
direction and that—shouting out his name, and calling to one another 
and listening. At last there was a cry from one of the parties that they 
had found him. ‘‘There he was,”’ they said to one another, as they told 
the story afterwards, ‘‘huddled up against the side of the dyke—uncon- 
scious and _half-frozen—with his finger fast in the hole out of which the 
water had ceased to run.” 

That boy saved a great town of Holland and its surrounding country 
from a terrible flood; and ever afterwards he was known, all his life 
through by the name of the Hero of Haarlem. He lived to be as good 
and brave a man as he had been boy; and though he never became more 
remarkable afterwards than most of his fellow-citizens, there was always a 
character in him which was not to be found in them. 

Do you want to know how this boy, who was a boy just like one of you, 
managed to do this? I will tell you. It was because, by purity, and 
bravery, and thoughtfulness to others, and the enjoyment of life, he kept 
the treasure God had given him as clear and bright as he could. J want 
you—everybody wants you—God wants you—to do the same. 


LEARNING TO STAND ALONE. 


*T am not alone, for the Father is with me.”’ 


By GERTRUDE MarRTINEAU. 


1A le 

fe a part of Hungary where there are many mines of silver, gold, and 

copper, lived a man named Déak, with his three children, Michael, 
George, and Kaisa.* He had been a workman in a silver mine, but a 
bad accident had taken from him the use of his right arm, and he could 
no longer work with the heavy tools needed in the mine. Though only 
fourteen and twelve years old, Michael and George went to work in the 
mine, to earn a living for their father and little sister, who was deaf and 
dumb, and for themselves. Michael was a strong, active, brave boy, 
and a good and protecting brother to George, who was little and 
delicate and much more easily frightened and discouraged. Michael 


*Michael the Miner, by Mary Howitt. 
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worked much as the men worked, hammering down lumps of the silver 
ore or helping to blast pieces of the rock and ore; whilst George was a 
sort of messenger, to run for oil for the lamps, or gunpowder for the 
blasting, or to pick over and sort the ore, and other light work. Some- 
times a new part of the mine was discovered, and whoever found a new 
branch or part of the mine, with more ore which could be.quarried, re- 
ceived a large reward, as the silver was extremely valuable. One day 
when Michael was hammering away, a little distance from any of his 
companions, he struck the rock rather harder than usual, and heard a 
hollow sound; he struck again and a piece of rock fell at his feet, leaving 
an opening in the rocky wall. He looked through the hole, and, putting 
lis lamp in too, he saw that he had found a new part of the mine,—a 
sort of room which must have been quarried long before, and forgotten 
or not known of. The walls of this cavern glistened with splendid silver 
ore, and when he had crept in and looked at it all over, he saw that it 
was a very rich mine. He was almost transported with joy at his dis- 
covery, and breaking off a piece of the ore as a specimen he rushed away to 
tell the inspector. As he passed his companions and they asked him where 
he was going—he hastily answered, ‘‘I have found a mine!’’ When he 
told the inspector his story, he would not believe him,—but when he 
showed him the piece of ore, and the inspector saw how fine it was, he 
agreed to come and see for himself. So he and Michael returned to the 
mine, and Michael led him to where the tools lay, which he had left to 
mark the place,—but nowhere could he now find a sign of the opening: 
the rocky walls were firm and whole,—no hole was to be-seen, and it 
seemed as if he must have been dreaming. He was completely be- 
wildered. He searched and searched,—whilst the inspector grew more 
and more angry, and at last left him, threatening severe punishment if 
he ever did so again. He scarcely heard, but stood quite still, the tears 
of bewilderment and disappointment running down his cheeks. One of 
the men came up and shook him rudely, and called him foolish, and 
accused him of having wanted to steal the fine ore: he received no pity 
or sympathy except trom George, who did all he could to comfort 
Michael. 

Weeks passed on, and Michael saw nothing of his lost mine: and his 
work was in another part of the mine, but one night when work was 
over he happened to stay on when the workmen had gone, and he thought 
he would go and look once-more whether he could not make out the 
mystery of the lost mine of silver. After walking for some time along 
the dark narrow passage where he used to work, he saw a glimmer of 
light on the wall, and he found that it came through a small opening 
which was, as near as he could guess, at the very place where he had 
found the hole into the cavern. As he came near he heard voices, and 
as he stood silent he learnt from what he heard that there were several 
men in the cavern, taking the ore for themselves; that they had purposely 
blocked up the opening when Michael went to the inspector, and moved 
his tools that he might not find the place again; and now they were 
stealing the silver. Whilst he stood listening and thinking what to do, 
he heard them preparing to come away, and knowing that if they found 
that they were discovered, there would be no mercy for him, he fled, and 
never stopped till he got safe out of the mine. All that he had seen and 
heard he kept to himself, for his father was weak and ill, and George was 
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too young and inexperienced to help him: but he knew that if he told 
the inspector and could get his story believed, he would bring terrible 
trouble and punishment on his neighbours and companions,—and 
especially on one man whose voice he had recognised, and who had been 
very kind to himself and his family at the time of his father’s accident. 

The next night Michael went again to make quite sure of all that he 
had discovered. Again there was the light, and the voices, and he 
peeped through, and saw six men busy breaking and collecting the rich 
ore. As in his anxiety he stretched forward, his lamp grated against 
the wall, and fell to the ground with a heavy sound, and he was dis- 
covered by the thieves. They dragged him into the cavern, and stood 
glaring round him with fierce faces; and after abusing him and calling 
him a ‘‘little wretch of a spy,” they tried to make him swear not to tell 
of them. Michael sturdily refused, and told them that they were wicked 
men and robbers, and had cheated first him and then their masters. 
They then said that if he would join them he should have his fair share, 
and he should be arich man. Michael answered, ‘‘I don’t wish to be a 
rich man and a thief; I will not join you.’’ They then told him that he 
might choose; if he did not join them they should fasten him up in his 
mine, and leave him there to starve to death in the mine that he had 
found. They told him to think of his father and George and Kaisa, 
whom he would never see again if he did not agree to join them. But 
to Michael such a thing was utterly impossible; though he fell on his knees 
and cried bitterly, his mind never faltered for an instant. The men 
collected their tools, and then telling him that as it was his mine it was 
quite fair he should have it all to himself, and they were going to leave 
him in it, they crept out, and built up the hole in the wall with rocks far 
too heavy for Michael to move, and left him to his fate. 

Michael had always been taught that God is everywhere; but he had 
never felt all that it meant, till he came to be alone with God in the very 
heart of the earth. This saved him from utter despair; but as the entire 
solitude and silence fell upon his spirit he said, ‘‘ Is it quite true that I 
am to die in this horrible vault? I cannot believe it! Yet if I am to 
die it is better than to be a thief—yes, much better. I have done as my 
father taught me, and I shall go to heaven and see my own dear 
mother.’’ This reminded him how his mother used to tell him that 
if we expect God to help us we must do all we can to help ourselves. 
And this set him searching to see if there were no possible means 
of getting out. His lamp was still burning, but it would soon go 
out, so he had no time to lose. He tried the way by which the men 
had gone,—but there was no chance there. He then thought that as 
this was evidently a mine which had been quarried long ago there 
had probably once been some other way into it than the hole which 
he had made with his hammer. He had no tools, but there were some 
pieces of rock lying about, and he took up one and used it as a hammer. 
He hammered for a long time in vain in all parts of the walls,—all was hard 
and solid; till at last he found that one bit of the wall returned a hollow 
sound, and the stone with which he hammered struck on a soft place. 
He scratched away at this part of the rock, and found rubbish and dust 
which he cleared away as fast as ever he could,—and he found that these 
had filled up asmall low passage, which he could only just creep into, 
when he had cleared them away. He fixed his lamp firmly round his 
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neck, and crept in on his hands and knees. Almost exhausted and 
almost stifled he groped his way on and on, till, after hours of work and 
anxiety, he saw a glimmer of daylight! The passage grew larger, and 
at last he found himself at the bottom of an old well, oe dry and 
almost forgotten,—the stars shining overhead! He was saved! 

He contrived to make his cries heard after a long while, and was 
_ dragged up out of the well. He returned to his father and brother and 
sister, and told his wonderful story: and though Michael was very un- 
willing to go and report to the manager of the mine what had happened, 
and to bring the men into trouble, his father showed him that he must do 
so; and he went and gave a simple account of the whole occurrence; and 
in the end the wicked men were taken, tried, and punished as they 
deserved,—and Michael was rewarded with a large reward which made 
himself and his family comfortable and happy in a pretty home; and 
he and George needed no longer to work in the dark mines. 

And now having heard the story of a boy who had the courage and 
strength to stand alone, let us turn to the other side of the picture and 
read another lesson from the same book. 

Amongst Michael's friends there was one man named Kosluth, who also 
worked in the mines. Though very poor himself, and with a wife and large 
family to support, Kosluth had been extremely kind to Michael and his 
family at the time when poor Déak met with the accident, which took 
from him the use of his right arm. When Michael first discovered the men 
in the ‘cave which he had himself found, and where they were Stealing 
the silver for themselves, he was deeply shocked to be almost certain that 
he heard Kosluth’s voice amongst the others. He could not bear to 
think of his being a thief, and doing so wicked a thing; and when he 
found the men a second time in his cave,—on the occasion when they 
discovered him and built him up in the cavern,—the only comfort he had 
in his misery was that Kosluth was not among those men, and therefore 
Michael trusted that he had been mistaken before, when he had thought 
he heard his voice. But when the time of trouble was all over, and 
Déak’s family were all happy in a pretty neat cottage of their own, 
Michael went to see Kosluth, who was very ill and still very poor,—as he 
wanted to share with his kind friend, now that he was well off, some of 
the good things that had now fallen to his own lot. Whilst Michael sat 
by Kosluth’s bed, the poor man told Michael a terrible story, of how he 
had joined those thieves, so that Michael had zot been mistaken when he 
thought he heard Kosluth’s voice in the cavern. He said he had dis- 
covered by chance what these men were doing: they had then promised 
him a share if he joined them, as they promised Michael also, when he 
discovered them ; and when Kosluth hesitated,—knowing how wicked they 
were, but not daring to stand alone,—they said they would kill him if he 
refused to join them. So being very weak of will and very poor, and 
having no hope of life if he refused, he yielded, and became a thief. 
But Kosluth did not know until afterwards who it was who really found 
the new mine, nor was he with the men when they built Michael in: he 
only heard of that afterwards; and when he found what the wicked 
stealing had led them on to do, he was almost mad. He told his com- 
panions that they were murderers: he threatened to tell of them all, even 
if he died for it: they were then in a solitary place, and he was one alone 
amongst them all, yet tex his. strength had returned, and he dared to 
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stand alone. He escaped with his life, but they had hurt him so much 
that at last he lay thus on his bed, dying of their injuries. When he had 
told Michael all, he felt less utterly miserable; and Michael, big boy as 
he was, cried like a little child, for grief and pity; and he willingly 
granted poor Kosluth’s last request, that he would never let his children 
know that their father had been a thief. 

Kosluth, you see, was brought to a sense of the wickedness of what 
he was helping to do, when he discovered the dreadful deed which the 
first sin had led the miners into: it was as if he had awakened from a 
dreadful dream to have his eyes opened, and learn the enormity of the 
guilt into which men may be led on: and he saw how wicked and weak 
he had been to yield as he had done: he had never dreamed of sharing 
in such a deed as the murder of Michael to conceal his own guilt: and, 
being thoroughly roused by horror, the poor weak man became strong 
enough to stand against the others, and to be determined to bring them 
to justice even if he died for it. The true martyr’s spirit was not dead 
within him, and he stood firm at last: and he did give his life for the 
right. 

: (To be continued.) 


Ohe Heligions Sects of our Own Times. 


By Rev. JAMES RUDDLE. 


IVis Dae eBAPTIS.AS; 


W* take the Baptists next, because they have been among the most 

consistent and persistent opponents of the theory of the church 
set forth in our last sketch. If one were writing a history of the Baptists 
it would be needful to explain somewhat fully their views of the ordinance 
of baptism, and to give the scripture texts and historical quotations 
usually adduced in support of those views. It would be also necessary 
to take account of the different schools of Baptists,—the Particular 
Baptists and the General Baptists, the Old Connexion and the New 
Connexion Baptists, and so forth. For our purpose this is not necessary. 
Our list does not pretend to be complete. 

In dealing with the Baptists we shall describe only those who are not 
only Baptists, but Calvinists as well; meantime the reader must recollect 
that there are many believers in Calvinism who are not Baptists, and 
very many Baptists who reject and even abhor the old Calvinistic 
theology. Mr. Spurgeon is the best known representative of the sect we 
are to consider. 

It will help us to understand their views better if we remember the 
name given to this sect by those who disliked them; these called them 
Anabaptists, that is men who re-baptise. If we ask why and when they 
re-baptise we get the key to their position. The theory of the churchman 
was that he dwelt in a baptised nation. Arrangements were made that 
every child might be baptised and confirmed, and become a Christian. 
‘Dost thou not think that thou art bound to believe and do as they have 
promised for thee?’’ asks the catechism. And the prayer book and the 
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statutable church take for granted that the child who has had godfathers 
and godmothers in due order will do so. 

But the Baptist replies—‘‘It is all a make-believe. You must know well 
that your baptised baby does not act as becomes a member of Christ, and 
an inheritor of the kingdom of heaven. Cannot we find a thousand 
proofs that he is as likely to become the slaye of vice and crime as any 
poor little creature that happened not to be sprinkled? The fact is you 
are assuming either that man is naturally good and Christian, or else that 
a set of prescribed church rites and catechumenical instructions will 
change his nature and make him good. Both of which doctrines I deny 
on the authority of the word of God and the experience of men. I assert 
that by nature man is incapable of walking in God’s holy will and com- 
mandments, I deny that any of your ecclesiastical machinery will cause 
him to do so. I declare on the authority of scripture and the experience 
of saintly men that salvation belongs unto God. It is only His spirit 
that can regenerate the sinful heart of man; it is impious that a state- 
church or any other church should pretend to do so. The most elaborate 
arrangements that priests have ever devised, or statesmen ever sanc- 
tioned, could do nothing to save a single soul, but could very likely do 
much to lull it into a state of false and carnal security. Leave God to 
do his own work in the soul of man. The power and the glory are his. 
Let man have free access to his word, and let not his spirit be thwarted 
and counterfeited by impious human interference, and God will find out 
his own and save them.” 

To Calvinists the church is not an institution for making saints; it is 
the free association of those who are saints, of those whose hearts God 
has drawn towards Himself and towards each other. Those in whose 
hearts God has worked, whose natures He has changed are fit subjects 
for baptism, and have a right to go to the Lord’s table. Infant baptism 
is considered worthless and unscriptural; a ‘‘converted’’ churchman is 
re-baptised as a believer, and in every case this is done by immersion. 

The doctrines of Calvinism may be thus briefly stated:—(1) That by 
the fall of Adam all mankind became liable to the wrath and curse of 
God in this life, and to everlasting punishment hereafter. (2) That God 
has of his own free mercy elected a certain number of mankind to be 
saved. (3) That in order to redeem the saved Christ came into the world 
and suffered and died. (4) That God’s spirit does so lead and his 
providence so guard the elect that they are brought to have faith in 
Christ and to abide in Him. 

Stated in this way, without comment, the doctrines look unreasonable 
and inhuman; and an examination of the several terms used only in- 
creases one’s repugnance. Yet in England, as elsewhere, the Calvinists 
have been some of the truest and most earnest of Christians, some of the 
bravest and noblest defenders of liberty; and this not in spite of their 
creed, but by reason of it. Their main strength has been their belief in a 
living God. However much they have gone wrong in details they have 
been right in this. They have borne an everlasting protest against dead- 
ness and indifference, against empty forms and unreal words; against 
using good words about God while practically disbelieving Him. That 
God does live, that He does work in the hearts of men, that He does 
guide and save, this is the great testimony of the Calvinist. This faith 
made life earnest once again. It awakened men who had been lulled to 
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sleep by church ordinances, who had been content with a faith that was a 
mere idle assent to whatever the priest did or the church taught. It 
made man’s life ‘‘a Holy War.” 

This last phrase recalls the greatest of the Baptists, John Bunyan. 
His ‘‘Grace Abounding,” the story of his own life written by himself, 
shows Calvinism at its best and worst. Every day, every hour, John 
Bunyan lived with a sense of God’s presence. Time was lost in eternity ; 
the material was forgotten in the spiritual. His whole life consisted not 


as it oe them scope. The town of Mansoul is in a perpetual siege.— 
( «Oh! the combats and conflicts that I did then meet with!.... I 
| should be sometimes up and down twenty times in an hour; yet God did 
bear me out and keep my heart upon this word.” 

It is a frightful, abnormal kind of life; not to be sought for, not to be 
imitated. Yet amid all there is the recognition of the livmg God who 
judges the heart and the secret thoughts, before whom all lip-service and 
formal devotion is vain. That is the strength of Calvinism. To John 
Bunyan the face of Deity was often masked, and wore the semblance of 
a fiend. Heseemed cruel, and relentless, and implacable. But he was 
always there. And life became intense with the consciousness of his 
presence. And all the horrors that a mistaken creed, and an unbridled 
imagination could conjure up could not wholly nullify the inspiration 
derived from a sense of God’s nearness. A man could not dare to be 
cowardly with God at his right hand; he could not be impure with the 
eyes of the Holy One upon him. Nor could he be indifferent for whose 
salvation God himself was warring against the powers of evil. 

A wonderful antidote against the soporific effects of a State-religion 
was Calvinism. Men were in danger of accepting quietly and in- 
differently whatever was given them, of leaving their souls to the priests 
and legislators, and going about their ordinary vocations much as if they 
had none. Then Calvinism thundered forth its message—God is alive. 
He demands the worship of living souls, Repent and be re-baptised. 


Hessons for the Xittle Ones, 


By Mary Denpy. 


Il. OBEDIENCE. 


cl ee he was great confusion and distress in the farmyard. Everybody 
was sorry that the little cad was dead. The gentle white fan-tailed 
pigeons were crying bitterly, and the pouters sobbed as they puffed out 
the words: ‘‘Why did not some one find him in time, poor little fellow!” 
The ducks did not listen to what anybody said to comfort them, but 
wept as they followed the drake ina long, slow procession round the 
farmyard with all their ducklings after them. The hens and chickens 
turned their feathers the wrong way ; they looked as though they had 
been drawn tail-first through a bramble-bush. Even the cocks were un- 
happy when they saw the poor old drake look so ashamed and miserable 
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about the fate of his son. It is one of the saddest things about our being 
naughty that we must make other people unhappy by it, as well as our- 
selves ; so all the animals in that nice farmyard, who might have been 
as comfortable as possible, were made unhappy because of the naughty 
little duck. 

Old Dame Partlett, the hen, gathered all her little chicks around her 
with a cluck, cluck. ‘‘Take warning, my chicks,’’ said she. ‘‘ Pray be 
good and obedient ; keep close to me and doas | say; then no harm will 
happen to you, and you will not make anyone unhappy.” 

It was a very dull day. The little chicks cuddled close under their 
mother’s wings; you could not have seen anything of them excepting 
their yellow claws and their downy yellow heads peeping out. But one 
chick was not at all content to be taken care of so. He thought he was 
quite able to take care of himself, and he could not bear to do what he 
was told. ‘I am not like that stupid duck,’’ said he; ‘‘I shall not 
stick in a mud puddle. I shall. go out and catch a big worm and grow 
fat, then my mother will be pleased.” 

Silly little chick! What would please his mother was that he should 
do as he was told: nothing else. Hear what happened to him, Pre- 
sently old Dame Partlett fell asleep, and the sun began to shine. 
“Cheep,” said the disobedient chicken, ‘‘ the worms will be coming out 
after the rain. I will go to find one.” 

So he slipped from under his mother’s wing, and went off on a worm- 
hunt by himself. 

Now there was a hawk hovering over the farm yard, looking out for 
something to eat. He was very hungry, for he had had nothing to eat 
fora whole day. He had been watching Dame Partlett’s little family for 
a long time, thinking what a nice, tender morsel one of them would be. 
But, of course, so long as the chicks kept close to the hen, the hawk could 
not do them any harm. Dear me! How pleased he was when he saw 
the disobedient chicken. He just watched him until he was outside the 
farm yard and away down the field where nobody could help him, and 
then, when master chick was hauling at the end of an obstinate worm 
who would not come out of the ground, he made his swoop. The chicken 
did not see him; he was too busy with the worm, and if he had seen him 
it would have been no use. The hawk’s aim was quite sure; he caught 
the little disobedient chicken and carried him, squeaking loud, away. 

There was one person who saw the sad end of the disobedient chicken, 
and that was Alan. He was down in the fields with his cousin George, a 
boy two years older than himself. Alan was very fond of George. He 
liked him so much that he sometimes did things he ought not to do, 
sooner than say ‘“‘ No”’ when George persuaded him. 

George had come to stay with Alan for a few days, and the two boys 
had had a great deal of fun together. Alan had a holiday that they 
might play together all day long. They had enjoyed themselves very 
much. Old Jeggo had taught them to milk a cow, and they had had 
long draughts of warm, new milk from his tin dipper. They had ridden 
in the cart when Jeggo went with Short, the farm-horse, to bring tares. 
They had hunted for eggs in the cow-house and hay-loft, and all the 
funny places where hens ought not to lay and will lay. In short, they 
had had a real good time, and to-morrow they were to have the greatest 
treat of all, for the men were to begin to cut the hay in the meadow—in 
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the big meadow called Frying-pan field, because it was just the shape of 
a frying-pan. : 

George and Alan hada nice, small rake and fork of their own, and 
were to help to make the hay. They were to be in the field all day; not 
even to come in for dinner; they were to take it with them in a basket. 
Alan thought a basin tied up in a red pocket handkerchief would be 
better, but his mother had decided that a basket would be more con- 
venient. But when Alan saw the hawk fly away with the disobedient 
chicken, he did not look a bit like a boy who was going to have sucha 
treat. He looked very unhappy. He was alone and he was running 
hard to the house. As he ran he shouted loud as well as he could for 
crying and want of breath. What could be the matter with Alan and 
where was George? This was the matter. There were one or two 
things Alan’s father, the master of the farm, had said he must not do. 
One thing he had forbidden was climbing. He had told Alan never to 
try to get up into the trees. Alan had never wanted to until this day. 
Then George had proposed to climb the big oak-tree at the bottom of 
the back meadow. It seemed to Alan at once that it would be a very 
nice thing to do. The old tree looked so easy to climb, such a pleasant 
wind rustled its leaves, and the boys thought they could see a bird’s nest 
a little way up. Still Alan said ‘‘No,”’ several times. 

‘‘Why won’t you do it, Alan?”’ asked George. ‘Are you afraid?” 

‘‘No,” said Alan; ‘‘but father said I must-not.”’ 

“He meant when you are alone,’”’ said George. ‘‘Not when I am 
with you. You know, Alan, I am much older than you; I can take care 
of you very well.”’ 

‘‘Father said nothing about being alone,”’ said Alan. 

‘‘Of course not. Come, Alan. See we can step off the bank on to 
that low branch quite easily.” 

Alan did as George said. Was it not a pity? When he had once 
begun to climb he forgot all about what his father said. George too 
forgot to be careful. They kept going a little bit higher and a little bit 
higher, laughing and shouting to each other, and were quite high up 
among the green branches, when, suddenly, there was a snap and a 
crash, and down fell George and Alan into the ditch below. Alan was 
little the worse for his tumble; he soon picked himself up; but George 
did not move or speak to him. Can you not think how frightened the 
little boy was? That was why he was running, crying and shouting for 
help, to the house. 

Alan met his father in the garden, and told him what had happened. 
Then the master and one of the gardeners went very quickly to the tree, 
and brought poor George home to the house. The doctor was sent for, 
and for a long time everybody was very anxious and unhappy. You 
will easily believe, 1 am sure, how miserable poor Alan was. Nobody 
had time to think about him until the evening; then George was better, 
and the master of the farm went to find his little boy. 

Alan was in the garden. He had cried until he could cry no more, 
and his head ached sadly, for he had made a great bump upon it when 
he fell out of the tree. It was beginning to grow dark—past Alan’s usual 
bed-time when his father came to him. Alan was so glad to see him; he 
stood up and took his father’s hand in his. Then his father took him up 
in his arms, as he used to do when Alan was quite little, and carried him 
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indoors. You see he was very sorry for his little son, but he could not 
help him. Nobody can ever help us when we have done wrong. We 
must bear the pain and misery that comes of being naughty ourselves, 
though we make other people unhappy too. 

Alan’s father talked to him a little while about the naughty thing he 
had done, in being disobedient. ‘‘How came you to climb the tree?” 
asked he, ‘‘when I told you not.” 

‘‘T am very sorry, ‘‘said Alan, sadly. ‘‘But, father, I did not know 
George would break his leg.” 

‘‘No,” said his father; ‘‘we never know all the mischief that comes of 
doing wrong until it is done. So you see, Alan, the only way is never to 
doa thing that we are sure is not right. You knew it was wrong to 
climb the tree, Allan, did you not?” ; 

Alan hung his head and said nothing. 

‘“‘T see you did,’’ said his father, gently. ‘‘ But we won’t say any 
more now. You are very tired, my boy. Ask nurse to help you to get 
to bed and bathe this poor head. Mother is with George, but she will 
come and kiss you presently,”’ 

Poor Alan and poor George! What a sad day they had! And all 
because they were disobedient. 


WHAT TO TELL THEM. 


a a Unitarian Bible-class, recently, the stories of Genesis came up for 

consideration. During the discussion, a mother asked, ‘What should 
children be told who wish to know whether such stories are really true?’ The 
difficulty is one which many parents have to deal with; and it is worth while, 
we think, to devote some attention to its answer. As a definite example of 
such legends, let us take the story of the Temptation and the Fall. What 
shall parents tell a child who asks if physical death and also moral evil did 
really come into the world through the disobedience of our supposed first 
parents in eating forbidden fruit ? 

Before dealing with this particular story, we may lay down some general 
principles which we think apply to all legendary and mythical material. 

1. Give the child sufficient material, if possible, to answer its own question. 
This is done, not by stinting the imagination in any direction, but by giving it 
all that it needs for its exercise. Here is a child whose sense of reality is in 
conflict with its imagination. It cannot quite tell whether this Adam that it 
reads about was real or imaginary. Instead of merely giving a dogmatic 
answer, let the parent introduce the child to the whole realm of myth and 
legend, of which this is but a part. Take, for instance, Mr. Baring-Gould’s 
“Legends of Old Testament Characters,” and read what the Talmud or the 
Mussulman tradition says about these very legends: that Adam was made so 
tall that he stood with his head in heaven; that, finding him too tall, God put 
his hand on him, and reduced him to a thousand cubits; that his body 
stretched from one end of the earth to the other; that it would take a man 
five hundred years to walk from his head to his feet; that Adam was so big 
that angels were afraid of him; that even the sun was afraid, and became dark 
at the sight of him; that God found it necessary to put him fo sleep and cut 
off great pieces of his flesh, to reduce him to small proportions; that his soul 
refused to enter the body till Gabriel took a flageolet and played such beautiful 
melodies that the soul came down to hear, and “in a moment of ecstasy 
entered the feet, which immediately began to move.” If the story of the 
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creation of Eve out of a rib of Adam furnish any difficulty, let the legend be 
told that Adam and Eve were originally formed back to back, united at the 
shoulders, and were hewn asunder with a hatchet. 

We venture to say that the child who is old enough to smile at these 
additional stories will then be able to get a clew to the nature of the stories which 
have provoked this question. Let the parent show the child that there is as 
much ground in fact for one of these stories as for the other. 

But the parent need not stop here. Instead of giving the child merely 
Hebrew legends, open the door for it to the great halls of Grecian and Roman 
mythology. The great danger is not in giving children such stories, but in not 
giving enough of them, or in teaching them that the same tests of truth cannot 
be applied to Hebrew mythology as are applied to that of other nations, It is 
the parents who mislead, when they insist that their children shall believe 
that the mythology of the Old Testament is made up wholly of facts, while 
the mythology of Greece and Rome is made up of falsehoods. 

2. Instead of evading or suppressing inquiry, let it be amply and generously 
encouraged. The scepticism which the parent weakly fears is simply the 
child-mind seeking after the truth. By all means, let it have the truth, at 
least all the truth which it can grasp. 

There is no better outcome for a Sunday school lesson than for a child to 
receive an impulse in the pursuit of truth. But let not these stories be dealt 
with merely as questions of fact. Let the child see that many of them embody 
great moral lessons. Instead of separating the fact from the poetry, as though 
the fact were the main thing, show it that the truth which the poetry contains, 
its moral suggestion, its symbolism, is more important than anything else. 
Thus, the big fish in the story of Jonah will give no trouble whatever, when the 
more important moral lessons of that book are perceived. It will be recognised 
not as history, but simply as an imaginary episode to make a framework for 
the moral lesson, just as fairies are often intfoduced in modern stories, 

3. Relieve the mind of the child by assuring it that the foundations of 
religion do not rest in any sense upon the Genesis legends, or upon any other 
legends. Such stories may be the flower of the religious faculty, but they are 
not its root. The love of God, the love of man, the obligations of duty, the 
hope of immortality, do not rest on the story of Eden, any more than on the 
story of the siege of Troy or the story of Cinderella. 

And, now, to return to the original illustration which excited the question, 
—the story of Adam’s fall. Here isa good opportunity to apply specifically 
the principles we have laid down. Let the child know that this story is not 
history, but simply mythology; that it is not fact, but simply a theory put 
into a story. Let the history of the story be traced; let it be seen that it 
was not dictated to Moses by divine inspiration, but that the Hebrews 
borrowed it from the Babylonians, with other legends. Then let its subse- 
quent history be traced. Let it be seen how this story made its way into 
Christianity, how it became the foundation for an unnatural, false, and un- 
righteous theory of the universe and its government, how all Christian 
theology—the eternal peril of mankind and the necessity of their eternal 
redemption—was built upon this fable. 

4. Above all things, guard the child from assuming that the world of 
marvels is the world of the past. Let it see that around it ‘lies the enchanted 
land,” that science has opened unto us to-day a world of marvels of which the 
ancients never dreamed; that God speaks to men with as much certainty as he 
ever spoke to them in the days that are past; that there is more light in the 
world than ever before; and that the light is shed upon us, not only to reveal 
to us the beautiful and the wonderful in the world about us, but also to show 
to us the pathway of our duty.—TZhe Christian Register. 
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Hessons on the Ministry of FIesus. 
Founded on the Gospel of Luke. 


By Pror, J. EsTLIn CaRPENTER, M.A. 


XVII. 8 XIX. THE LEAST SUPPER; Luke xxii. 1-23. 


HE opposition of the religious authorities to Jesus gathers strength 
from day to day; cp. xix. 47, 48, xx. 19, 20. As the actual Passover- 
feast approaches, it reaches its climax and unexpectedly finds an instru- 
ment in one of his own followers. Cp. Mt. xxvi. 1-5, Wk. xiv. 1, 2. Observe 
that at this point Mt. and Mk. insert the story of the anointment at , 
Bethany in the house of Simon, We have already seen reason to believe 
that we have Lk’s version of this, freely remodelled so as to become the 
vehicle of other ideas, in vii. 36-50, see Less. xx., May, 1885. 


(A.) THe BeTrayer, LR. xxii. 1-6, cp. Mt. xxvi. 1-5, 14-16, 
- MERC XAV:, I, 2; 10; 12; 


y tr, S/3 at hii dike ae Pies 

(i.) The occasion, ver. 1. Approach of the feast of unleavened 
bread ; this its most ancient name, Life in Pal. § 33; the chief national 
feast, though not most important religiously (Day of Atonement); the 
special bond of the ancestral religion, pilgrims assembled from all parts, 
meetings of friends, family reunions, &c.—Ver. 2, chief priests: this title 
seems to be used somewhat loosely: strictly speaking, only ove high- 
priest, a life-officer; under the Roman administration, however, they 
were sometimes changed for political reasons, the term here probably in- 
cludes past high-priests and even members of their families.—Ver. 4, 
captains, i.e. ot the temple-guard of Levites; Mt. adds ‘‘elders of the 
people;” an informal meeting called at high-priest’s palace: all parties 
for once combined, the high-priestly or Sadducaic uniting with the 
Scribes and Pharisees. Resolve to take measures for compassing his 
death, but it must be done cautiously, ‘‘not during the feast,’? Mt. xxvi. 
5, i.e. wait till it was over, when people were dispersing; less danger then 
from presence of strangers, e.g. Galileans and others who might have 
come up with him. On the other hand, there was risk in waiting, he 
might retire and escape them; but then, he would have done nothing, 
would have failed to justify his claims, and at the worst, he could be 
arrested on the way back. 

(ii.) Fudas, ver. 3. Who was he? “‘called Iscariot,’ commonly 
interpreted as Ish-Kerioth, ‘‘man of Kerioth;’’ two or three villages 
seem to have borne this name; no use in trying to guess whence he really 
came.—Satan: so dreadful a crime must have been instigated by the 
chief of all the powers of evil, Life in Pal. $17. What led him to his 
treachery? We do not know: story in ¥ohn xii. 6 that he was a thief 
is probably of late origin, and untrustworthy. When Christian senti- 
ment began to exalt the person of Jesus to divine rank, it was met by the 
question how it was—if Jesus possessed the fore-knowledge of God—he 
came to choose such a man for one of his disciples. What are the facts? 
Judas had been one of the companions of Jesus since first forming of 
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Apostolic band: shared in all hardships, self-denials, dangers: now 
turns traitor, and by mode of betrayal—the kiss—shows most frightful 
hatred. In face of this, apologetic theory that he wished to force 
Jesus to declare his Messiahship and vindicate his claims by public 
demonstration, appears futile. If we may conjecture at all, the course 
of thought may have been somewhat like this:—all his devotion 
had come to nothing; he and his comrades had followed the 
Master to Jerusalem, filled with hope that he was going to deliver his 
enslaved people (cp. xxiv. 21), and the hope broke down; day after day 
went by, and he did nothing; all their expectations were frustrated; the 
dream, confronted with the reality, vanished: it was more than he could 
bear. Then came dreadful revulsion of anger against the man who thus 
misled them. Judas begins to hear of murmurs among the people, dis- 
appointment of hearers, anger of priestly party; evil purpose suggests 
itself, feeds on the seething passion of his soul; nothing restrains it; 
affection, reverence, loyalty, all torn to shreds in the sudden whirlwind of 
fierce wrath ; eager, restless, confused, unable to realise consequences, only 
thinking of one thing—immediate gratification of his deadly hate. What 
an awful warning: do we think we could never fall so low? Let us be- 
ware: we perhaps do not know all the sleeping depths of passion in our 
own hearts: ‘‘let not him that girdeth on his harness boast himself as he 
that putteth it off.” 

(ili.) Zhe money. Sum not named in L&. xxii. 5, nor in Wk. xiv. 11. 


But Mt. xxvi. 15 specifies thirty pieces of silver. What a miserable, 


bargain! Why just this amount, thirty silver shekels? The answer is 
found in a later passage of Mt., describing Judas’ remorse, xxvii. 9, 


where the whole incident is interpreted by light of an obscure passage in 


an ancient prophecy—Feremiah, says the Gospel-writer inaccurately, 
really Zech. xi. 12. This is a good instance of the way in which pious 
Christian imagination delighted to find ‘‘fulfilments’’ of the old 
Scriptures, and then shaped the traditions to match. When it was 
supposed that this passage—which tells of certain wages paid to God’s 
shepherd by the people [note that the old rendering ‘‘price’’ in the A.V. 
has rightly become ‘‘hire’’ in the Revised Version |—reterred to Jesus, it 
was awkwardly assumed that the money was that which Fudas was known 
to have received; hence it was further inferred that Judas got thirty pieces 
of silver. Many incidents in the Gospel-story have doubtless been 
moulded under this notion of ‘‘fulfilling’’ prophecy; see Less. x. A. (i), 
March, 1886. 
(B.) Earinc THE Passover, Lk. xxii. 7-23, Mt. xxvi. 17-29, 
Mk. xiv. 12-26. JAT? Gp Er 2 
(i.) The day of unleavened bread, ver 7. The feast began according 
to Jewish rule on fourteenth of Nisan, reckoned from sunset, on what 
we should call the thirteenth to sunset of next day. The thirteenth fell 
that year on a Wednesday. Solemn search was made in every house for 
any leaven, all of which was carefully removed. Further preparations 
were made the next morning, Thursday. All work ended at mid-day, 
no more leaven was eaten after the morning meal. Next business was 
to choose a lamb to be killed in the temple and then eaten at the Passover 
supper: must not be less than eight days old, or more than a year: they 
might be bought in booths in the streets or on the Mount of Olives; or 
they could be purchased (already certified as free from blemish) in the 
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Temple-courts; prices varied from about two shillings and sixpence to 
seven shillings and sixpence of our money. The concourse of visitors at 
Jerusalem sometimes so great that as many as 250,000 lambs were slain 
in the temple. What a strange way of worshipping God to convert his 
‘house’? into a vast butcher’s shop (see below). Then the family 
parties had to find some room in which to eat the supper: it was usually 
granted, along with necessary table, couches, for the skin of the lamb 
and the simple vessels used in the meal. The host of the occasion pro- 
vided the cakes, bitter herbs, wine, and other elements of the meal. 

(ii.) Making ready, ver.8. The disciples charged with necessary 
arrangements were Peter and John. Notice how simple story in Jt. 
xxvi. 17, 18, about the man in whose house Jesus intended to keep the 
passover, has grown in Mk. and Lk. into a narrative which can only be 
explained either (1) as a miracle of foreknowledge, or (2) as a careful 
pre-arrangement by which Jesus had already agreed on this with some 
friendly resident in Jerusalem as a sign. The simplest version is doubt- 
less the truest.—Ver. 13, they made veady. At two o'clock on afternoon 
of Thursday after evening sacrifice (on this day held unusually early), 
the horns sounded on Temple-hill, and all the people flocked to the 
sanctuary. ‘Time for slaying the passover lambs: borne on shoulder of 
purchaser, with knife affixed, into the court of the priests (to which lay- 
men were for once admitted) adorned with carpets in honour of the 
festival. To prevent overcrowding, the sacrificing worshippers were 
introduced in successive divisions; there stood rows of priests with golden 
and silver bowls and Levites chanting the great Hallel, Psalms cxiii,— 
cxviii, When the lambs were slain, the blood was jerked out at the foot 
of the great altar; the bodies were hung on hooks arranged on low walls 
or round short marble columns, flayed and cleansed. The kidney fat 
was taken out, salted, and burned on altar: rest wrapped in the skin, 
and given back to worshipper, who carried it away. When all was done, 
crowd departed, priests washed the great court, with the aid of special 
arrangements for raising water from huge subterranean cisterns, and 
flushing the vast drains. At sunset, the fourteenth of Nisan ended: as 
soon as stars appeared, trumpets from Temple-hill announced that 
fifteenth of Nisan had begun. 

(iii.) The Last Supper, vv. 14-18. The account in Luke differs in 
several particulars from thosein Mt. and M%., especially in the subsequent 
additions, ver. 24, sqq. (see. below).—Ver. 14, when the hour was come: 
after the signal given from the temple. Sat down, on cushions, carpets, 
or mats on the floor, round a low table, with the feet stretched out behind: 
passover originally eaten with girded loins, shoes on feet and staff in 
hand: this had been discontinued ; slaves still ate standing, freemen ! 
adopted another position.—Ver. 15, wth desire: a touch of deep emotion, 
he longed to keep this old national feast once more surrounded by his 
chosen helpers, in whose presence he found sympathy, though they so 
often failed to understand him.—Ver. 16, until rt be fulfilled: a difficult 
phrase; Jesus apparently expects that ‘‘in the kingdom of God” the 
passover will be celebrated in some fuller, completer way ; perhaps with 
Messiah again as host, no longer under doom of death, but triumphant 
and victorious.—Ver 17, he received a cup: the supper began with giving 
thanks over the first wine cup, a goblet of mingled wine and water, passed 
round among the guests, Take this, apparently Jesus does not drink of 
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it himself, only hands it to others ; he will wait till the feast is celebrated 
again when the kingdom is established.—After this, according to the 
ceremonies of the night, hands were washed; dishes brought on paschal 
table, see details in Life in Pal. § 33. Need not try to fit gospel narra- 
tives into exact details of the Jewish mode; they vary among themselves, 
cp. J Cor. xi. 23 sqq. No doubt service and supper went on much as 
usual; but it had two special features. 

(iv.) Remembrance, vv. 19, 20, compare carefully Mt. xxvi 26-28, 
Mk. xiv. 22-24, I Cor. xi. 23-25, and note how much more closely Lk. 
approximates to the Pauline form: observe also that some amplifying and 
explanatory clauses are of doubtful authenticity (margin of R.V.) What 
is the fundamental thought? Jesus takes one of the unleavened cakes,— 
whether part of the regular meal, or an after-dish,—breaks and distributes 
it, ‘‘ Eat it, it is my body.’’ A bold symbol: death is close at hand, but 
death is not all: for Jesus it is the way into the unseen world from which 
he may hope to come again to establish the Father’s kingdom. What 
will that death, however, be for others? Only loss, overthrow of hope, 
baffling of purpose? No, for them, too, it is the means of final triumph ; 
his body is broken for them! So whenever they come together, let them 
do this in remembrance of him. Can anything be more touching than 
this deep longing of the strong and holy soul for affection and sympathy ? 

(v.) The new covenant, ver. 20. As with the bread, so with the 
wine-cup, whether one of those regularly handed round at the supper, or 
employed separately : it is made the emblem of a great idea. Jesus here 
employs one of the technical words of the old national religion— 
“covenant”? or ‘‘agreement.’’ A covenant was an agreement between 
two contracting parties, e.g. between David and the elders of Israel when 
they made him king, /J Sam. v. 3, each side binding itself to fulfil 
certain stipulated conditions. Sometimes this was solemnised with the 
slaughter of animals, which were divided in two, so that the persons 
making the covenant could pass in between, cp. Gen. xv. 10-18, Fer. 
xxxiv. 18. Sometimes the blood of the animals was sprinkled over the 
two parties; as in #x. xxiv. 5-8, on the altar of Yahveh on the one side, 
and the Israelites on the other. In the ancient sacred books the religion 
of the Israelites was represented as a covenant or agreement between 
Yahveh and his people: they were to obey him, and he was to give them 
possession of the land of Canaan, and make them prosperous. The 
prophets were by no means all of them satisfied with this doctrine of the 
covenant, and Jeremiah in particular announced that Yahveh would make 
a new covenant with Israel, Fev. xxxi. 31-34. So now Jesus takes up the 
old word with its great national and historic meanings, and as he pours 
out the wine, he says in effect ‘‘ This wine is my blood of the covenant, 
the blood by which the covenant, not of the settlement in the promised 
land, but of the coming of the kingdom, is established ; that kingdom can 
only come through my death, so my blood is really shed for the many 
who will hereafter enter in.’’-—We do not use these phrases to express 
our ideas, but we see that Jesus believed that in some way or other he 
was laying down his own life for the sake of his fellow-men: and in 
fulfilling his request ‘‘to do this in remembrance”’ of him, as Paul said, 
we try to express our reverence and love for him, and to cherish his spirit 
of self-sacrifice. See V. D. Davis in The Inquirer, April 24th,1886. 

(vi.) The traitor, vv. 21-23. In Mt, and Mk, this incident precedes 
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the solemn symbolism of the bread and wine. Jesus cannot conceal the 
terrible suspicion that oppresses him: one of his own followers is going to 
betray him! Hardly likely that the traitor really discovered himself, as 
in Mt. xxvi. 25; for then why should the rest, who were still faithful, have | 
allowed him to go his way to his wicked deed? The sad forebodings of 
Jesus were made more definite still in the light of after consequences. In 
Lk. Jesus simply says ‘I know that the traitor is here:’’ wonder and 
griet at disloyalty at such a season. Two views seem to alternate from 
time to time in the mind of Jesus: (1) the bitterness and horror of death, 
especially as the result of the treachery of a once trusted disciple ; that is 
the human view: (2) death is not failure, it is the appointed way of 
establishing the kingdom, that is the divine view. It is one of the great 
differences between the account of the last days in.the Synoptical Gospels 
and that in the Fourth that the first three represent him as passing from 
one mood to the other, and so as alternately triumphant and suffering : 
while the Fourth exhibits him as permanently exalted in the majestic 
steadfastness of his heavenly destiny. Can we doubt which is the truer 
to his manhood ? 


XX. GETHSEMANE, Luke xxii. 24-46. 


HIS section in Zk. contains some matter not in Mt. and Mz., in this 

position, which seems due to the evangelist’s desire to present as 

full a record as possible of the events of so important a night. The 
arrangement of the others, however, seems preferable. 


(A.) STRIFE FOR PRE-EMINENCE, Lk. xxii. 24-30. 


It seems hardly credible that after Jesus had so clearly announced the 
fate impending over him, the disciples should have been contending which 
should have the largest share in the honours of the kingdom. Possibly 
there may have been some little confusion when they sat down, in eagerly 
grasping for the best places. More likely, however, a condensed version 
of the language of Jesus on other occasions. 

Vv. 25, 26, cp. Mt. xx. 25, 26, Wk. x. 42-44: contrast between rule 
and rank in the world and in the kingdom. Benefactors, kings took this 
title and wrote it on their coins; executed great public works, and posed 
as beneficent princes; but as all they did was at the cost of their subjects, 
paid for by taxes wrung from them without their consent, ‘‘ Benefactor ’’ 
was only another way of saying ‘‘ tyrant.’—The younger: be as the one 
on whom the lower duties and the lower estimation fall. The law of the 
Christian brotherhood is service: the highest honour is the most laborious 
service. Note that the word serwe, vv. 26, 27, is the same as minister in 
Mt. xx, 28, Mk.x. 45. Cp. Paul’s word, ‘‘bear ye one another’s burdens, 
and so fulfil the Jaw of Christ,” Gal. vi. 2. 

Vv. 28-30, steadfastness and reward. ‘‘My temptations,’’ rather 
‘‘my trials,” difficulties, snares, persecutions. This passage is so dis- 
connected, it seems rather like a fragment of address from another place, 
cp. Mt. xix, 28; not suitable here, when all were just about to desert him. 
Notice also the Messianic symbolism, and conventional adjustment of 
twelve thrones and twelve tribes, cp. Rev. iii. 21, xxi. 12-14. 
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(B.) Warnines AND CoNnFIDENCE, LA. xxii. 31-34, cp. Mt. xxvi. 31-35, 
MR. xiv. 27-31. 


In Mt. and Mk. this incident is placed after leaving supper-chamber, 
on way to Mount of Olives; according to Lk. they are still at table. The 
order of Aft. and Mk. seems preferable. 

Ver. 31. Judas has disappeared under cover of darkness as the little 
band set out: Satan has caught him—‘‘he demanded you all,” says 
Jesus addressing Peter (ow in plural),—‘‘that he might sift you,’’ so 
that if there were any chatt he might secure it (cp. old prophetic metaphor, 
Amos ix. 9). 

Ver. 32. How touching and tender this glimpse into the soul of 
Jesus; in the approaching trial all will fail at first, but Peter—so often 
the spokesman and leader of the rest—will be the first to return to the 
true allegiance. How does Jesus know? He does not tell us; it comes 
of his love and trust, which sees the weakness and the strength of the 
apostle’s heart,—it comes of his faith, which has offered to God the 
difficulties and sorrows of his friends as well as his own, and is sure that 
he will give the needful help. 

Ver. 33: comp. Peter’s language on a former occasion, MR. viii. 32, 
33: does not now contest the Master’s announcement of his impending 
fate; is boldly ready to share it with him; what could he not bear in that 
companionship? In momenis of enthusiasm we know neither the outward 
difficulties nor the inner weakness. 


Ver 34: ‘‘the cock shall not crow this day.” i.e. according to our 
reckoning next morning; as we might say ‘‘this very night thou shalt 
thrice deny.’’ Thrice, a round number, cp. xili. 7, 32. Whether Jesus 


actually predicted the threefold denial and the story shaped itself upon 
that, or whether story gave rise to prediction, cannot be precisely deter- 
‘mined.—Peter was most impetuous, and so in most danger. How full of 
gentleness and hope is the sorrow of Jesus—no condemnation or resentment 
tor the desertion which he foresees; only patience and prayer. 


(C.) Tue BrecGinnine AND THE END, Zk. xxii. 35-38. 


Contrast of the first preaching of the Gospel when he was with them, 
in the full flush of Galilean joy: had they lacked anything then, though 
they went forth without arms, money, food? No, all people were ready 
to receive them. Now, would go forth dishonoured, the world against 
them: must find their own means of subsistence, even of defence (the 
sword is figurative, indicating simply the hostility they would encounter). 
Why? Because they would be left alone to face possible distress and 
persecution ; the fate of the Master would at least threaten the disciples. 
—Ver. 37, quotation of part of verse, Js. lili. 12, rather made about Jesus 
than dy him, cp. Mk. xv. 28.—Hath fulfilment, i.e. my affairs are 
approaching their end, my destiny is nearly complete.—Ver. 38, two 
swords ; some of the disciples, then, were expecting danger, and even 
though carrying arms was forbidden at feast-time, they were secretly 
prepared. Their zeal was useless, they did not understand Jesus, the 
Master will not argue or explain: ‘‘it is enough,’’ cease, we need talk of 
this no more. Or, as if ironically, ‘‘two are plenty now,”’ force is quite 
useless, let what will come, come. 
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(D.) Srrueetz anp Conauest, Lk. xxii. 39-46, cp. Mt. xxvi. 36-46, 
MR. xiv. 32-42. 

The description of the ‘‘sanctuary of sorrow’ in which so many 
troubled hearts have since found peace, is fullar in Mt. and Wk. than in 
Lk., but the essential features are the same. 

Ver. 39, the Mount of Olives, at first as though he were taking the 
usual path over the hill to his lodging at Bethany ; then diverges from it 
to an enclosed spot known as Geth-semane, the “‘ Oil-press,’’ probably | 
an olive-yard hedged round, with a ‘“‘ press’’ for treading out the oil. 
Why he retired thither, we do not know: perhaps longing for some quiet 
retreat, to collect himself for the coming trial: no opportunity now for 
those midnight hours of solitary prayer by which in earlier days he had , 
refreshed his spirit.—Picture the walk, under the full Paschal moon, in ; 
and out beneath the deep shade of the olive trees. 

Ver. 40, temptation, or trial: he is entering into trial, it shakes his 
whole being, he would save his friends from it. 

Ver. 41, parted from them; Mt. and Mk. tell how he longed to be 
alone, yet longed also for companionship, sympathy ; took the three most 
trusted and intimate of his friends, Peter, James and John, and bid them 
‘‘watch.”’ The danger thickens, let them at least secure for him ‘‘ one 
hour’ of prayer undisturbed. 

Ver. 42, remove this cup; for the figure, cp. Mt. xx. 22, Mk. x. 38.— 
Not my will, but thine; the essence of all prayer. What is the meaning 
of this strong agony? Jesus tells us himself, ‘‘the spirit indeed is willing, 
but the flesh is weak,’’ A/¢. xxvi. 41, Wk. xiv. 38. From the first days at 
Caesarea Philippi, when thought had come that his work might end in 
seeming failure and death, the possibility had been constantly before his , 
mind: so dreadful, that he had had to repudiate suggestions of avoidance | 
or escape as actually Satanic, WR. vill. 33: at a distance he could conquer, 
and ‘‘steadfastly set his face to gu to Jerusalem.’’ But now it was close 
at hand—and he felt himself shrinking from it. The physical suffering, 
the public ignominy, the eclipse of hope and love in his disciples’ minds, 
the apparent overthrow of all his work, all rushed upon him with over- 
whelming force: at the supper he had controlled it ; now it brought him 
such anguish that he well nigh died (M7. xxvi. 38, Wk. xiv. 34). For | 
through it all ran the still deeper pain, ‘‘ this is God’s will, I cannot make 
it mine’’; for once he could not do the will of God cheerfully and with 
alacrity ; he could only pray. that he might have strength to bear it with 
submission. This was, in reality, his crowning victory, in whose might 
innumerable souls ever since have conquered too. 

Vv. 43, 44, the prayer was answered, as his subsequent endurance 
showed. But the pious imagination of later days delighted to picture 
both the intensity of the anguish and the heavenly response: hence the 
early addition of these verses to the text: their omission from the oldest 
MSS. shows that they did not form part of the original gospel. From what 
source they were derived, we cannot tell. 

Vv. 45, 46, contrast between the struggle of Jesus and the disciples’ 
sleep. They were to learn ere long what it was to ‘‘enter into trial” 
unprepared. At the moment, it would bea fresh pang to him that his 
friends showed so little power of entering into his conflict, so little fore- 
sight of their own danger. But the coming events were soon to part 
them.—See F. W. Robertson, Sermons, 2nd series, xxii. 


Hotes and Queries. 


OPENING OF Essex Hari.—The 
Opening Celebration which took place 
on Thursday, June 3rd, forms an im- 
portant epoch in the history of the 
Sunday School Association. The 
meeting was large and influential, 
and many brave, wise, hopeful words 
were spoken. Theold chapel buildings 
have indeed undergone a transforma- 
tion, and the new rooms and _ halls 
ought to provide sufficient accomoda- 
tion for some years to come. The 
committee are hardly likely to sit with 
folded arms in the new building, but 
it is worth remembering that com- 
mittees may devise many things, but 
they are powerless in giving them 
effect unless they receive the hearty 
and generous support of teachers, 
parents and scholars.—Buy the books 
and magazines that are issued by the 
Association, show them to your friends, 
induce wealthy people to send dona- 
tions to carry on and extend the work, 
take care that all returns are sent in 
promptly, and strive to infuse a spirit 
of hope and enthusiasm in your own 
school and district. 

LivERPOOL.—The Mount Pleasant 
Schools, Liverpool, erected in 1821 in 
lieu of Benn’s Garden Schools, the 
first annual report of which was 
printed in 1789, are to be enlarged 
and entirely renovated this summer. 
Two new class-rooms are to be built 
and every accommodation provided 
for social meetings.—G. E. E. 

ANSWERS TO QueERI£s.—I am 
amazed at one of the questions asked 
by a correspondent in the May Helper. 
The idea of a Sunday school teacher 
ever being justified in inflicting cor- 
poral punishment on a scholar is 
monstrous! The only persons who, 
in my opinion, could in some extreme 
case be justified in imposing such 
punishment on a child are parents 
and magistrates—W. MAweEr. 

Man’s KNOWLEDGE OF Gop.—We 
owe Rev.R.A. Armstrong a deep debt 
of gratitude for preparing this book. 
It is emphatically a book for the times. 
It is clear and simple enough for our 
elder scholars and younger teachers, 
and profound enough for the most 
cultivated layman or minister, It is 


written in an easy, graceful style, and 
the glow of personal conviction and 
feeling which runs through it, makes 
it delightful reading, especially con- 
sidering the difficulty of the subject. 
Those who take up this little volume, 
and read it with some care and 
thought, will find themselves wiser 
and better when they lay it down. 
We may add that copies can be had 
at the Book Room, Essex Hall, Essex 
St., Strand, at 6d. or 1s. each, 

TEACHERS’ MEETINGS.—Some of 
our readers are puzzled by this ques- 
tion in the May Helper. We find that 
there are schools at which no regular 
meetings of teachers are held, there 
are others where the teachers’ meeting 
is simply an occasion for grumbling 
and finding fault, and there are 
evidently others at which useful dis- 
cussions and solid work find a promi- 
nent place. We agree with those 
correspondents who would like to see 
all teachers’ meetings included under 
the last class, They ought to be a 
help, not a hindrance. 

STATISTICS FOR 1885.—The reports 
recently furnished to the Committee 
of thé S.S.A. by the various Sunday 
schools give the following results :— 
Total number of scholars 29,207, an 
increase of 574; total number of 
teachers 3,626, a decrease of 81; 
morning attendance of scholars 12,345 
(42 per cent.), afternoon attendance 
19,202 (66 per cent.) ; morning attend- 
ance of teachers 1,333 (37 per cent.), 
afternoon attendance 2,002 (55 per 
cent.). There are 6,014 scholars over 
16 years of age, an increase of 128. 
In reply to the enquiry as to whether 
the publications of the Association 
are in general use ,131 schools say 
‘““yes,”’ while 5 schools say ‘no.’ 

UNITARIAN SUNDAY SCHOOL WORK 
tN AMERICA.—A friend says, ‘‘ Judging 
from the reports of various societies 
and meetings, our American cousins 
give more money, more _ intellect, 
more organising power to their Sun- 
day school work than we do in Eng- 
land.” He does not owe Boston and 
Chicago any grudge; he is only 
anxious that London and Manchester 
should go and do likewise! 
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